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It was believed that by a tremendous effort of
concentration the devout Brahmin could plunge,
as it were, beneath the surface of his being and,
passing through his personal consciousness, attain
the universal subconscious. Did he reach his goal,
he entered into the peace that passes understanding,
and lost himself in mystic communion with the
Supreme Being, his soul absorbed into the universal
soul, the quintessence of the divine. At one hence-
forth with the great All, and merged into the
substance of divinity, he thus escaped at last the
endless round of transmigration.
It was during this early phase of Brahmanism that
the prototypes of the ascetics I so often encountered
wandering about India began to seek, in isolation
from the world, an escape from the unending cycle
of rebirths. That cruel immortality of reincarna-
tion, of suffering and death eternally renewed,
made the material realities of life abhorrent in their
eyes. And they betook themselves to the depths
of the jungle, where, in solitude and peace congenial
to meditation, they might find deliverance from the
treadmill of metempsychosis.
The Jain and Buddhist faiths, which at this time
were coming to the fore and gathering their earliest
followers, sought to achieve the same end by differ-
ent means. The founders of these religions were
rajas' sons who abandoned their fathers' courts for
the ascetic life ; moreover, before launching their
new evangels, they had observed for many years the
Brahmin canon. While many members of the Jain
sect are still to be found in India, Buddhism, after
influencing Indian thought and culture for over a
thousand years, almost completely disappeared in
the fourth century of our era from the land which
gave its founder birth.